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how reluctantly it is agreed to, if the modernization process itself takes place. Of
course it may be delayed. There may be talk in some countries about gradually
extending education anywhere from age fifteen to eighteen. In 1958 only 25 percent
of French youth stayed in school until age seventeen and 15 percent to age eighteen;
projections seemed to show that this would increase by 1975 to 50 percent of
seventeen-year-olds and 35 percent of eighteen-year-olds.3 This puts France roughly
twenty-five years behind the United States on this one factor of age in school (not
considering how much or what is learned in those years). Perhaps no conclusions can
be drawn from such facts as to the speed or timing of modernization in the two
countries, but the point is that the general direction is the same wherever moderniza-
tion is taking place.4 The upward pressure from universal elementary education will be
extremely difficult to stop or to reverse, once the process has begun. It may be
delayed by all sorts of political and economic and social measures, but the pressure for
educational expansion as an integral condition of modernization has been all but
universal.
How the United States came to achieve large-scale popular education without
the prodding of a centralized government or a centralized educational authority is a
difficult matter for modernization theory to answer. A clue perhaps is found in Samuel
P. Huntington's analysis of political modernization in which he compares the con-
tinental European, British, and American experiences.5 In two aspects of political
modernization the United States lagged behind Europe: (1) the nationalizing of
authority into a single, centralized, national polity and (2) the differentiation of
political structures to correspond to new specialized functions in such way as to give
supremacy to the legislative functions of the law-making body without serious chal-
lenge from judicial review of the courts or an independent executive.
But in a third characteristic of political modernization, the United States led
Europe, that is, the rapid broadening of political participation to most of the
populace. Because of the relative absence of violent social conflict, pervasive inter-
national war, and a feudal legacy of rigid social and property classification, the United
States did not need to create a strong centralized government to institute social reform
as in Europe. Thus, the Americans were able to modernize their society through
diffuse and local governmental agencies while maintaining for a longer period of time
the traditional forms of government they had transported to the New World, with the
invention of federalism as the chief political innovation.
In sum, federal participation in educational control and support was slow and
late in coming, but large-scale public control and support were achieved principally
through widespread state and local efforts. The mass participation of citizens in
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